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ABSTRACT 



The alliteration "defectives, dependents, delinquents" has become a scrap- 
basket title. We need first a general title which will convey a clear-cut meaning, 
second a subsidiary list for the subclasses. Giddings' satirical suggestion of "The 
Seven Devils" to be known by the fourth letter "D." List of subclass titles proposed 
to the Census Bureau. The phrase "socially inadequate." Opinions of sociologists 
upon proposed designations. Present usage of state institutions. Summary. 



As a result of research in many departments of social science, 
a great deal has been learned concerning the structure of modern 
society. In investigations made for many different specific pur- 
poses, students of social science very frequently come upon certain 
kinds or classes of individuals who do not constitute a net asset to 
the community in which they live. When the whole or at least 
a considerable portion of the life of a particular inadequate individ- 
ual is taken into consideration, it appears that as a result of his 
limited physical, mental, or temperamental qualities he is a debtor, 
rather than a creditor, to the public happiness, safety, or efficiency. 

Some of these individuals are called defectives, others depen- 
dents, others delinquents, and finally by common consent this 
alliteration, the "defective, dependent and delinquent classes," 
became a sort of scrap-basket title meant to include all of the 
persons who were not, in the last analysis, to be rated as effective 
and largely self-directive members of the community. The phrase 
is a long one, and long outlived its usefulness because there was 
nothing better to take its place. Practically all sociologists, insti- 
tutions, administrators and social fieldworkers dealing with the 
problem of poor social adaptation are inclined to smile whenever 
the long, alliterative trinomial is mentioned, and often one offers 
a new title to take its place. 

S4 
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But the principal objection to the "three D's" is not their 
length; it is that the phrase is too enumerative for a general title 
and not enumerative or specific enough for listing the subgroups. 
What is needed is, first, a single title which will not enumerate or 
try to enumerate all of its subclasses, but which by definition and 
usage will convey a clear-cut general class meaning, and, second, 
a subsidiary list which will call the subclasses which belong to 
the same general group by their own specific medical, legal, biologi- 
cal, or social names. The "three D's" do not serve either of these 
purposes. But sometimes, by way more of apology than explana- 
tion, the "three D's" are augmented or reinforced, so that we have 
not only "the defective, the dependent, and the delinquent," but 
also "the deficient and the degenerate," making in all the "five 
D's." But this is not enough. Professor Franklin H. Giddings, 
in a delightfully satirical editorial in the Independent, Septem- 
ber 13, 1919, writes of "The Seven Devils," of which he says: 

The Seven Devils are well known and their names are familiar: by the 
will of God or the whim of man they all begin with "D." They are (1) the 
Depraved, including the congenitally murderous, cruel, dishonest and obscene; 

(2) the Deficient, including all the feeble-minded, from idiots to morons; 

(3) the Deranged, congenitally subject or predisposed to illusion; (4) the 
Deformed; (5) the Disorderly; (6) the Dirty, habitually unsanitary; and 
(7) the Devitalized. 

But the fetish of the letter "D " has not left us. He continues 
by saying that possibly "the dissolute" and "the depleted" classes 
should be added. Perhaps the proper way would be to turn to 
the dictionary and abstract therefrom each uncomplimentary 
adjective beginning with "D" and set up therefor an idol incar- 
native of a socially impaired organic type. As the matter stands 
today the socially ill-fitted groups have many nicknames but no 
legitimate titles corresponding to the facts. 

The Eugenics Record Office prepared for the Bureau of the 
Census a study 1 of state institutions covering all types of individuals 
who require social care or attention of one sort or another, and 
headed the list, "State Institutions for the Socially Inadequate." 
The sublist was given as follows: (1) Feeble-minded, (2) Insane, 

1 See Statistical Directory of State Institutions for the Defective, Dependent and 
Delinquent Classes, United States Bureau of the Census, by H. H. Laughlin. 
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(3) Criminalistic (including the delinquent and wayward), (4) Epi- 
leptic, (5) Inebriate (including drug habitu6s), (6) Diseased (includ- 
ing the tuberculous, the syphilitic, the leprous, and others with 
chronic infectious segregated diseases), (7) Blind (including those 
with greatly impaired vision), (8) Deaf (including those with 
greatly impaired hearing), (9) Deformed (including the crippled), 
and (10) Dependent (including children and old folks in "homes," 
ne'er-do-wells, tramps, and paupers) . 

This was done because among students of social problems gen- 
erally the older designation "defective, dependent, and delinquent" 
was considered as a term appropriately descriptive of neither a 
general non-enumerative title, including all special classes of 
persons needing social restraint, direction, or care, nor as even a 
roughly accurate list of the actual subclasses included with this 
general group. The "three D's," in recent years, are rarely even 
mentioned in textbooks or in convention, institution, or social 
reports. 

When a specific social, legal, biological, or medical class is meant, 
it is and should be given its specific type designation. If requests 
had been made for data on institutions for the defective, no one, 
even an expert psychiatrist, or institution superintendent, would 
have known exactly what was meant; "defective" in the literature 
has come to mean nothing by itself, but in the phrase "mentally 
defective" means feeble-minded. But when information was 
called for, descriptive of institutions for the feeble-minded, the 
blind, or the insane, everyone, even the laymen, knew exactly what 
was wanted. Again, "delinquent" has recently come to connote 
"juvenile delinquency, " and unless accompanied by an explanation 
in each particular case does not refer to criminalistic persons in 
general. "Dependent" is a good term and is retained as one of 
the ten subheadings as being less opprobrious, although etymo- 
logically just as good as the term pauper; but it serves no good 
purpose when included with two other vague terms in attempting 
to make a general heading inclusive of the specific subclasses. 
If not used to designate a subclass, the term "dependent" would, 
under properly developed connotation, as Professor W. F. Willcox 
suggests, make a good and useful general title. 
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The term "socially inadequate" has more of the appearance of 
a general designation than have the three terms " defective, depend- 
ent, and delinquent. " The former expression is shorter and more 
business-like. Moreover, the term "socially inadequate" means 
a condition whereby the individuals included are unable to meet 
the demands of organized society in properly caring for themselves, 
and in behaving toward their fellows in the manner required of 
useful citizens. The expression in itself connotes nothing con- 
cerning hereditary nature, permanency, prognosis, blame, custodial 
care, or past social value. It means simply that now the individuals 
included within the general group need social attention. 

The Bureau of the Census and textbook writers, by adopting 
in their future classifications the general heading "socially inade- 
quate, " with its ten definite descriptive subheadings, would serve 
the social sciences well in their efforts to classify social handicap. 
The Census Bureau should lead when opportunity presents itself. 

In organizing the data for the census publication above men- 
tioned, matters went smoothly enough until someone discovered 
that our old friend the "three D's" was cast aside for the totally 
inadequate, unsupportable, and unhistoric general title, "The 
Socially Inadequate." Then began a tempest in a teapot. A 
referendum was held, principally among the professors of sociology 
of the country. They almost all agreed that the old term, "defec- 
tive, dependent, and delinquent," was very unsatisfactory, but 
they could not agree upon a single title to take its place. Most 
of them, however, had some suggestion of an appropriate name. 

Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, says: 

I would say that the phrase "socially inadequate" seems to be reasonably 
satisfactory as a comprehensive term for all classes of the population, which 
owing to a deficiency of one kind or another are objects of special social concern. 

Professor W. F. Willcox, of Cornell University, writes: 

The census phrase "defective, dependent, and delinquent classes" is 
clearly unsatisfactory. Why not strike out the two words "defective" and 
"delinquent" implying a judgment, and call them simply the "dependent 
classes" ? If that is unsatisfactory because it is too broad and might include 
all persons who are dependent on the money-earning members of their own 
families, an alternative phrase would be "public charges." Neither is entirely 
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satisfactory, but I like either better than the present phrase or than the phrase 
you propose, "socially inadequate." 

Professor Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania, writes: 

I have often felt the desirability of having some general term to cover 
the classes you mention, for I am not satisfied with the old terminology. Pos- 
sibly because it is new, the term "socially inadequate" does not strike me 
very favorably. Of course, any title could be used, provided people would 
accept it and understand it. It strikes me that "socially inadequate" is 
pretty vague and indefinite. 

My own way of meeting the problem harks back to an old discarded theory 
of economics. You may perhaps remember that the physiocrats of France 
suggested the idea of a national ledger; on the one side to be entered the 
social creditors; on the other, the social debtors. I have taken over this 
terminology and have been in the habit, for a number of years, of giving a 
course on the social debtors. I should be glad to know how this term strikes 
you. It probably is open to the danger of being vague and indefinite, but 
it seems to me it has the distinct merit of including those who, for any reason, 
cannot measure up to standards of self-support, or who, for other reasons, 
must be cared for by the public. 

Professor Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton University, says: 

Your problem of terminology is a very difficult one because the ten classes 
you mention are not exactly co-ordinate. The group as a whole involves 
more or less of cross-classification, as you well realize. A classification by 
physical defect, such as blindness, deafness, or deformity, is not co-ordinate 
with the class of dependents. Blindness may be a cause of dependency, but 
the blind man may be able to support himself, as also the totally deaf or 
deformed man. I mention this only to get the problem clearly before us, 
for I readily grant that there is good social reason for grouping all the ten 
classes together for purposes of social statistics. The general title "defective, 
dependent, and delinquent" involves this illogical cross-classification, for the 
three classes are not mutually exclusive, a few defectives being neither depen- 
dent or delinquent, but in most cases the defectiveness being the cause and 
explanation of dependency and delinquency. 

I believe that the solution of your problem of terminology would not 
be obtained by the use of the phrase of "socially inadequate," for many of 
the blind, deaf, and deformed are socially adequate, either in the economic 
sense or in the sense of fitness for social relation. In my treatment of problems 
of modern philanthropy, I have for the last ten years made the basic distinction 
between the normal and the abnormal, the test of abnormality being the 
lack of economic means of support either from one's efforts or from those of 
one's immediate family and natural protectors. 
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I am inclined to think that the adoption of a Greek term, a single word, 
would be better than the use of a complex new English phrase. The initial 
objection to a new Greek term is pretty quickly overcome, as witness the 
success of the very useful term "moron," which has helped to clear up ideas 
both in scientific and popular circles. I suggest the name "asthenic" for 
any person belonging to any of your ten classes, and they may be designated 
collectively as "asthenics." In itself, to be true, asthenic is non-committal 
as to kind of weakness, and we mean socio-economic weakness or sub-normality; 
that is, we are concerned with socio-economic asthenics. But though the 
word has a place in all the dictionaries, it is not at all specialized, indeed is 
almost unknown, and could easily be appropriated for this purpose. 

George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, says : 

I am not an expert in nomenclature; my opinion, therefore, would be 
of little value. Dr. Williams, of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
says that his committee have discussed this problem without reaching a 
satisfactory conclusion. The terms "lack of adaptation" and "maladjustments" 
contain important ideas. Possibly the term "social maladjustments" might 
serve your purpose. 

Professor Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago, says: 

I presume that you have canvassed all the possible alternatives for the 
standard designations "defective, dependent, and delinquent." If I could 
have my own way, I should retain these expressions. If you find, however, 
that there is compelling reason for a change, the alternative "socially inade- 
quate" may be the best available. The possible synonyms that occur to me 
are: the sub-social classes; the incompletely socialized classes; the defectively 
socialized classes. 

I should hardly be willing to propose either of these terms on its own 
merits, but they may assist you to canvass all the possibilities. 

Professor J. Q. Dealey, of Brown University, says: 

In my opinion the term "socially inadequate" would be much worse 
than the present term "defective, dependent, and delinquent classes." The 
latter expression at least has the merit of being definite and precise. The 
suggested term is extremely vague and is open to the same objection in empha- 
sizing defectivity. It certainly does not seem to me to apply to such classes 
as you mention, including, for example, orphans and inmates of soldiers' or 
sailors' homes. I do not remember having seen the term in use and I rather 
hope it will not receive the indorsement of the Bureau. 

At the same time there is need of a better term than the one in use, one 
that will seem to avoid a notion of stigma and that will emphasize a con- 
structive point of view. It is difficult, however, to suggest any such term 
because there are three quite different ideas which have to be covered by a 
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common term, and I presume we shall have to wait until one is developed 
in experience that fits the demand. Sometimes I use the term "those classes 
in need of social care, control or correction." This seems to me more satis- 
factory but is too lengthy as a heading. 

I appreciate the need of a short title and am sorry I cannot suggest a 
short and comprehensive one which would be free from objection. 

Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, says: 

The Census Office has, I think, a number of pretty good reasons for 
wishing to keep the title "defective, dependent, and delinquent classes." For 
one thing, it insures a unity for classification, and, as you know, one of the 
things we have most to dread in census administration is the destruction of all, 
possible scientific comparisons by changing classifications from one ten years 
to another. My own preference, on the whole, would be to use such a term 
as "socially inadequate," followed by, "including the defective, dependent, 
and delinquent classes." 

Professor William L. Dealey, of Hamline University, writes : 

Re terms, your social emphasis would seem the right direction. It seems 
needless to have an enumerative general title ("Defective, dependent, and 
delinquent classes"), duplicating the specific enumerations of the table. 
Moreover, the term "defective" hardly applies to the insane as contrasted 
with the mentally defective (feeble-minded), or diseased as contrasted with 
the physically defective (deaf, deformed, etc.). 

Although "socially inadequate " is broad enough to include further classes, 
such as industrial "misfits" lacking proper vocational guidance and training, 
or idle holders of large properties, etc. — at the same time, these are not insti- 
tutional classes. 

" Maladjusted " appeals to me as a more scientific word than " inadequate" ; 
but for statistical purposes "inadequate" is shorter, simpler and more readily 
understood. 

I therefore prefer your expressive term, but in this order: "classes socially 
inadequate." 

Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, of Columbia University, says : 

The problem you state, to secure for the various classes mentioned a good 
general non-enumerative but all inclusive term, is a difficult one. The term 
you suggest, "socially inadequate" does not seem to me wholly satisfactory. 

Personally in some of my teaching and writing I have used the term 
social-debtor classes to cover the general ground indicated in your group but 
I realize that it is neither a very precise descriptive term nor wholly satis- 
factory from the point of view of logical classification. I shall be interested 
to know what conclusions you reach finally. 

Professor Charles A. EUwood, of the University of Missouri, writes: 

The Department of Sociology at the University of Missouri is very much 
opposed to giving up the title "dependent, defective, and delinquent classes" 
for such a term as "the socially inadequate." It seems to me that such 
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euphemism is utterly out of place in science, that we ought to use very plain 
English and call a spade a spade. Furthermore, the term "socially inade- 
quate" is very much broader than the ten classes which you mention. If 
any single phrase will cover those classes, it would be some such expression 
as "the socially abnormal classes." However, I am not sure that that is so 
desirable as the broader and more descriptive title. In any case, I am opposed 
to euphemisms in our government documents. 

Of these criticisms that of Professor Frank A. Fetter seems to be 
especially valuable. The difficulty in any subclassification is to 
make all members of the subclasses co-ordinate and to prevent cross- 
classification within co-ordinate groups. In organized society the 
individual is the unit. For the purpose of institutional care, 
although an individual might be blind, deaf, deformed, diseased, 
and inebriate, convicted of crime and possibly insane, he could not 
be placed at the same time in separate institutions for each of these 
primary groups and given the specific treatment accorded to each 
class of inmates. Nevertheless the classification and the practical 
organization of institutions and the care for the socially handicapped 
is based upon primary ailments or defects, so that individuals who 
come under more than one class are most properly given care in the 
institution best adapted for treating their principal handicap. 
In the more advanced of the larger state custodial institutions a 
further subgrouping is made upon the basis of the condition- 
complexes of their patients or inmates. In most states the law 
specifies institutional care in reference to certain social, medical, or 
legal types, so that regardless of the optimum adjustment to par- 
ticular needs, statutory directions must be followed in placing a 
given individual. 

The ten subclasses here enumerated are not meant to be 
inflexible and final, but are based upon the situation as it is found 
in the treatment of the social debtors or the socially incapable, 
followed at present by the best organized social work in the several 
states. It is not a classification based upon etiology or prognosis. 
There is no sorting on the basis of blame, or on the possibility of 
salvage, nor is the sorting a eugenical one. Indeed in most of these 
handicapped groups as they are sorted and handled by the existing 
social r6gime, both individuals carrying desirable heredity traits 
and those of constitutional degenerate quality would be found. 
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Every science has its own point of view for classification. The 
present basis is the actual treatment by organized American 
society of its elements which cannot or do not meet personal and 
social needs. 

As a by-product of this discussion Professor Carl Kelsey's 
proposed revival of "the national ledger" with citizens rated as 
"social creditors" and "social debtors" is worthy of serious 
attention. As our social life becomes more and more complex, 
it is a poor and unconstructive imagination which cannot foresee 
something of this sort in actual operation. It exists now in vague 
unwritten law, with social debits and credits piling up to make a 
man's reputation. But something more definite is needed. 

In corresponding with executive officers of the several states, 
with boards of control, and with superintendents of institutions 
for the socially inadequate, this phrase was used as a general title, 
and was taken up immediately in the full connotation which its 
use indicated. Thus in reference to institutions including all of 
the ten special types herein named, the following letters were 
received: 

Executive Department 

Annapolis, Maryland 

I return herewith your inclosure relating to state institutions for the 
social inadequate, which is correct. 

Thomas W. Simmons, 

Secretary of State 



Executive Chamber 

State or Florida 

I am directed by the Governor to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 
27th instant, relative to correcting and returning the inclosed list of state 
institutions for the socially inadequate in the state of Florida. 

I have stricken from the list the temporary farm prison, Ocala, which 
has been consolidated with Bradford Farm, Raiford. This corrects the list 
as at present status. There has been authorized a Florida Industrial School 
for Girls and the site for the same purchased, but no buildings have been 
erected as yet. 

R. A. Gray, 
Secretary to the Governor 
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Executive Office 

Phoenix, Arizona 

I am able to advise you that the inclosed list of Arizona's state institu- 
tions for the socially inadequate is correct as presented. 

Geo. W. P. Hunt, Governor 

Executive Chambers 
State of Connecticut 

I return herewith list of state institutions for the socially inadequate of 
this state as contained in your letter of the 22nd ult. I think it is correct 
and complete. 

W. M. Maltbie, Executive Secretary 

West Virginia State Board of Control 

We are returning herewith your list of state institutions for the socially 
inadequate in this state and advise that same is correct and includes all such 
institutions at this time. 

State Board of Control 

Roy Reger, Secretary 

Governor's Office 

Austin, Texas 

I beg to return you herewith list of institutions for the "socially inade- 
quate" of Texas. Your list is correct with the exception of the additions 
noted. 

John L. Wroe 

Secretary to the Governor 

State Board of Control of Wisconsin 

Your letter of July 27 to Governor Philipp inclosing a list of the state 
institutions for the socially inadequate of Wisconsin has been referred to this 
department for attention. 

We have made an examination of the list which accompanied your letter, 
and find that it is correct and covers all the state institutions of this state. 
None of the buildings at the Southern Home for the Feeble-minded at Union 
Grove have yet been constructed and that institution will not be ready for 
occupancy before May 1, 19 17. None of the buildings at the Industrial 
Home for Women at Taycheedah have yet been built, and that institution 
will not be opened until sometime in 191 7. 

State Board of Control of Wisconsin 

M. J. Tappins, Secretary 
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State Bureau of Immigration, Labor, and Statistics 

We herewith return the list of state institutions which have to deal with 
the socially inadequate classes in our state. This list is correct as given on 
the sheet herewith inclosed. 

H. T. Haines, Commissioner 

Governor's Office 
State of North Carolina 

Replying to your inquiry of July 27 I beg to say that the list of institu- 
tions for the socially inadequate in this state inclosed therein is correct. 

May F. Jones, Private Secretary 

Executive Office 

State of Michigan 

Attached herewith you will find a correct list of State Institutions for 
the Socially Inadequate of Michigan. The State Sanitorium for Tuber- 
culosis at Sanford is a name only, as the act which created it was not carried 
out, due to conditions which made it inadvisable to build this institution. 

E. C. Austin, Secretary to the Governor 

State Board of Charities, New York 

I am returning to you the list of state institutions for the socially inade- 
quate in the state of New York 

As you will notice the list sent by you remains substantially as forwarded, 
with three changes, and the list of ten institutions almost entirely supported 
by direct appropriations from the State Treasury but which are private cor- 
porations managed by their own Boards of Trustees are added as they fall 
under your definition of institutions for the socially inadequate. 

Robert W. Hill, Acting Secretary 

Department of Archives and History 

State of Alabama 

Your letter, requesting the confirmation of your list of Alabama state 
institutions for the socially inadequate, addressed to the governor of the 
state has just been referred to me for attention. 

In returning the list herewith, I beg to advise that it is full and complete 
so far as I can ascertain, with the possible exception of the Alabama Epileptic 
Colony. Information concerning this institution, which has never yet been 
opened, has already been supplied you. 

Thomas M. Owen, Director 
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State Board of Control, California 
In addition to this we inclose a list of property valuations of all the insti- 
tutions for the socially inadequate, fifteen in all, giving you the property 
valuations of each with the total, so that your figures may conform to the 
official figures of this office. 

State Board of Control 
Edwin F. Smith, Property Agent 

The United States Public Health Service, in a letter signed by 
W. G. Stimpson, Acting Surgeon General, says: 

Treasury Department 
Bureau of Public Health Service 
Washington 

The Bureau is in receipt of your letter of the 20th ultimo requesting 
a statement of the activities of the Service in reference to certain forms of 
social inadequacy. 

As the public health agency of the federal government, the Service is 
naturally interested in the health aspect of all forms of social inadequacy, and 
considerable attention has therefore been given to the various questions 
involved. In the statement below, an effort has been made to give a summary 
review of the phases of these problems which have received most attention. 

Aside from these activities specifically mentioned, it may be added that 
the Service is in constant receipt of correspondence from health authorities, 
civic associations, physicians and other individuals bearing on these questions. 
In this way, the information available to the Service is transmitted to such 
persons, and the data they may have is added to those accumulated by this 
office. In its work, the Service naturally emphasizes the prevention of the con- 
ditions enumerated rather than their cure, and advocates the close co-ordination 
of all the agencies interested, as each and all of these forms of social inade- 
quacy must be considered as forming part of public health as a whole. As 
showing the wide scope of the work and the more or less close relation it 
bears to the subjects under consideration, there is inclosed a chart setting 
forth the organization of the Public Health Service. 

Insane and feeble-minded. — The immigration laws specifically provide that 
physical and mental examinations of all arriving aliens shall be made by 
officers of the United States Public Health Service to determine the presence 
of physical or mental defects. Since the passage of the above-mentioned 
law in 1907, 444 mental defectives were certified for deportation in 1919, 
412 in 1910, 403 in 1911, 371 in 1912, 883 in 1913, 1360 in 1914, 606 in 1915. 

The time and place of examination of aliens are designated by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration. Other matters relating to these examinations are 
controlled by the Public Health Service whose officers are subject only to 
the orders of the Surgeon General. 
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Cases of mental diseases are treated regularly among the beneficiaries 
of the Service, the number usually exceeding ioo every year. 

In addition, the Service is actively interested in all efforts relating to 
the prevention and control of mental diseases, and a number of officers have 
conducted investigations and published papers on this subject. In connection 
with the studies of school hygiene, for instance, mental examinations have 
been made during the past year and a half of over 18,000 school children in 
4 states. The percentage of feeble-mindedness observed in the course of 
these investigations varied from 0.3 to 1.1 per cent, according to locality. 
In connection with the studies of pellagra, like attention has been paid to 
cases of insanity resulting from this disease. 

Tuberculous. — The activities of the Public Health Service in regard to 
tuberculosis may be summarized as follows: 

Enforcement of laws forbidding the immigration of tuberculous persons. 
Investigating scientific problems such as the viability of the tubercle 
bacillus, the effects of climate on the course of the disease, and the value 
of preparations advocated for treatment of the disease. 

Conducting a campaign of education against the disease through bul- 
letins, lectures, exhibits, etc. 

Examining government employees suspected of having the disease. 
Inspecting government buildings in Washington to see that the provisions 
for the prevention of the disease are enforced. 

Treating beneficiaries of the Service afflicted with tuberculosis, and 
operating for this purpose the federal sanatorium at Fort Stanton, New 
Mexico. 

Investigating the problems connected with the migration of tuberculous 
persons from one state to another. 

Blind. — Among the activities of the Service specifically aimed at the 
prevention and control of blindness may be mentioned: 

The examination of arriving aliens to prevent the admission into this 
country of persons afflicted with communicable eye diseases, as, for instance, 
trachoma. Thus, in the 10-year period ending June 30, 1915, 23,654 cases 
of trachoma were detected and excluded at immigration stations. As similar 
inspections are made at foreign ports to prevent the embarkation of diseased 
aliens, many times greater numbers were undoubtedly prevented from sailing 
for this country. In one year alone, 1906, for instance, 29,600 immigrants 
with trachoma were detected at foreign ports and kept from embarkation. 
The examinations of persons in this country, especially school children, 
to determine the prevalence of trachoma and other eye diseases and suggest 
remedial and preventive measures to the proper authorities. About 200,000 
individuals have already been examined in not less than 16 states, the preva- 
lence of trachoma varying from 9 . 5 per cent to o . 02 per cent. Similar examina- 
tions have been made of over 39,000 Indians in 24 states, 22.7 per cent of 
which were found to be suffering from trachoma. 
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In order to demonstrate the eradicability of trachoma in the regions 
found most heavily infected, six small hospitals have been established in 
the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, where patients 
may obtain treatments free of charge. Up to June 30, 1916, nearly 13,000 
patients had been treated at these hospitals. In connection with the opera- 
tion of the trachoma hospitals, an educational campaign has been conducted 
through the entire Appalachian region by means of clinics, lectures, publica- 
tions, and visits to country homes. 

A compilation has been made of the laws relating to ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, thus showing the measures so far taken in this country to prevent 
infant blindness and the need for further legislation of the same character. 
Cases of blindness among beneficiaries of the Service are treated at the 
stations of the Service. During the year ending June 30, 1915, 2,104 cases 
of eye disease were treated. 

Deaf. — Cases of deafness among beneficiaries of the Service are treated 
at the stations of the Service. 

Inebriate. — Reviews of the legislation on this subject are published at 
frequent intervals, in connection with the general studies relating to habit- 
forming drugs. 

Lepers. — The specific activities of the Service in this direction are as 
follows: 

Conduct of scientific studies of the disease at the Leprosy Investigation 
Station maintained in Hawaii. 

Co-operation with the Hawaiian authorities in the treatment of the lepers 
in the territorial settlement at Molokai. 

Prevention of the spread of leprosy in interstate traffic. 
Periodical compilations of reports of the prevalence of the disease in the 
various parts of the country. 

Drug habituis. — The Service has co-operated with the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in the enforcement of existing federal anti-narcotic legislation, render- 
ing advice in regard to technical questions. Popular articles in regard to 
the prevention and cure of this condition have been published, and compila- 
tions are periodically made of all the legislation relating to this subject. 

Respectfully, 

W. G. Stimpson, Acting Surgeon General 

Letters were addressed to 576 state institutions included under 
the type list given in this paper. Only three of the institutions 
objected to the classification. One was a United States Naval 
Home, which objected to being included in the classification 
"defective, dependent, and delinquent." Later on, however, 
when the nature of the study and the full connotation of the term 
"socially inadequate" was explained, the Secretary of the Navy 
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withdrew the objection. The other two objections were made by- 
schools for the deaf. However, the principals of most of such schools 
recognized immediately the fact that they were dealing with 
persons handicapped on account of their deafness, and did not 
object to the classification. They understood that in a general 
survey of social handicap it was proper that their schools be included 
with other groups of persons whose articulation with the ordinary 
social life of the community was quite different from theirs. 

To sum up the matter, all students of social structure agree 
that a general non-enumerative title is needed to designate all of 
those classes in modern society which need special care, restraint, 
or direction, who as a group do not contribute in net to the general 
welfare (nor at all except as they may awaken altruistic conduct in 
their more fortunate fellows), but who on the contrary in net entail 
a drag upon those members of the community who have sufficient 
insight, initiative, competency, physical strength, and social 
instincts to enable them to live effective lives without particular 
social custody. The general titles suggested for this great division 
of humanity are the following: anti-social classes; asthenic 
classes; classes in need of social care, control, or correction; defec- 
tively socialized classes; dependent classes; exceptional classes; 
incompletely socialized classes; public charges; social debtor 
classes; social debtors; socially handicapped classes; social 
maladjustments, i.e., the socially maladjusted classes; socially 
abnormal classes; socially unadapted; socially unfortunate; 
sub-social classes; subnormal classes; unsocial classes; unusual 
classes, and the lower or submerged tenth. 

Referring back to the census publication, we find that the 

subgrouping of the ten specific socially inadequate types was 

retained in its original form; it could not be shaken. For the 

general title the Bureau of the Census, however, decided 

to adhere to the term "defective, dependent, and delinquent classes" because 
it is conservative, conforming to our previous practice, because it meets with 
more general approval than any other term suggested, because it is the term 
employed in the statute under which we collect the data, and because it 
seems evident that the term "socially inadequate" would call forth criticism 

and protest in some quarters Of the various alternatives which have 

been suggested, "socially inadequate" seems .... fully as good as any. If 
it was a well accepted term in general use I would not object to it. 
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What is needed is a term hoary with age, but still venerable 
on account of its great current service. If there is no term that 
carries the proper connotation, any one which arbitrarily might be 
agreed upon and defined would do the work, creep into the diction- 
ary, and ultimately carry the connotation which its more or less 
arbitrary definition attributes to it. Jack London said the way to 
prove anything is to say it three times. The continued use of a 
term in a given connection establishes it in a language. Newly 
invented terms, if useful, soon set immovably in the linguistic 
matrix. 

"What's in a name," other than a clear-cut designation? 
A socially inadequate person may properly be denned as one who, 
by his own purpose, initiative, and efforts, chronically is unable 
to maintain himself as a self-supporting and useful member of the 
organized society in which he finds himself. In our modern society 
this inadequacy is generally the result of personal, mental, physical, 
or temperamental handicap, either inherited or acquired. It should 
be, however, provided that the term "socially inadequate" should 
not be applied to individuals whose personal or social ineffective- 
nesses are due solely to the normally expected exigencies of youth, 
old age, or temporary illness, when such ineffectivenesses are taken 
care of adequately by the respective families in which they occur. 

The subclassification may well defer to those medical, social, 
and legal classes as they are handled now by organized society. 
As institutions become more specialized, and the eugenical and 
social sciences have more influence upon practical care and treat- 
ment, doubtless other groups will be segregated for social treatment. 
Law, medicine, eugenics, sociology, and criminology have their 
special classifications for individuals who, in their social bearings, 
come within the ken of each particular science, but when one 
attempts the study of these classes from the standpoint of organized 
society he must treat them not from the viewpoint of any one 
science, but from their functioning in and their actual treatment by 
the social organism. By some the blind and the deaf are grouped 
together under one class, the cacaesthenic or those with defective 
sense organs, but for the most part organized society treats them 
separately, so that they are here made into separate classes. 
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The basis for the grouping here followed is found principally in 
the classification of inmates of custodial institutions, modified 
somewhat by social, demographic, medical, and eugenical 
researches. It is not primarily eugenical. A classification based 
upon eugenical principles would divide mankind into two great 
classes, first, the eugenic group or those who, regardless of their 
personal social adjustments, are carriers in their blood of sound 
and racially valuable physical, mental, and temperamental tracts; 
and second, the cacogenic or those who, regardless of personal 
social reactions, are potential parents of offspring handicapped by 
the inheritance of degenerate qualities. Within each of these 
primary groups there would be many sub-classes. In each of the 
socially inadequate classes there are both eugenic and cacogenic 
individuals. Doubtless most socially inadequate persons are 
cacogenic, but the two bases of classification are different — one is 
social adjustment while the other is quality of the germ-plasm. 

Summarizing the problem, it appears appropriate to use the 
general title "socially inadequate" as quite properly and accu- 
rately including all of the social groups in need of special restraint, 
direction, or care, of which general group the following specific 
classes are definite subgroups: (i) feeble-minded; (2) insane; 

(3) criminalistic (including the delinquent and wayward); 

(4) epileptic; (5) inebriate (including drug habitues) ; (6) diseased 
(including the tuberculous, lepers, and others with chronic 
infectious segregated diseases); (7) blind (including those with 
seriously impaired vision) ; (8) deaf (including those with seriously 
impaired hearing); (9) deformed (including the crippled); (10) 
dependent (including orphans, old folks, soldiers and sailors in 
"homes," chronic charity-aided folk, paupers, ne'er-do-wells). 



